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ABSTRACT 



This report evaluates the effectiveness of school substance 
abuse programs in Nevada. It focuses on the extent to which Nevada school 
districts implement research-based effective substance abuse prevention 
programs and practices. This report also determines whether Nevada public 
schools are consistent with new federal initiatives that direct school 
districts to implement research-based programs in substance abuse and 
violence prevention. Results show that funding is inadequate in most school 
districts for implementing the type of prevention programs that schools need. 
Nevada school districts use a wide variety of commercial, locally developed, 
and general models of substance abuse and violence prevention programs. They 
also use five primary substance abuse and violence prevention programs. The 
effectiveness of these programs is mixed. Six other substance abuse programs 
are frequently used; their effectiveness has not been completely determined, 
but the potential is positive. Most school districts conducted fairly 
comprehensive needs assessment; however, most did not conduct systemic 
evaluations of their substance abuse and violence prevention programs. The 
overall conclusion of this study is that Nevada school districts are similar 
to other school districts across the nation. While Nevada school districts 
implement some effective research-based programs and practices, most programs 
currently in place have not been evaluated properly. Includes three 
appendixes: "Effective Programs in Substance Abuse Prevention," "Substance 

Abuse and Violence Prevention Survey Instrument, " and "Substance Abuse and 
Violence Prevention Programs in Nevada." (Contains 11 tables.) (MKA) 
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Nevada Assembly Bill 376, Section 52.1 

. . .the Department of Education shall 
conduct an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
substance abuse programs which are used in 
the public schools. ...The evaluation must 
include, without limitation, a review of the 
results of all surveys and information 
relating to the use of drugs and alcoholic 
beverages by pupils which has been collected 
by the public schools in this state during the 
immediately preceding 5 years. 



Executive Summary 

One of Nevada’s highest priorities is safe 
and drug-free schools. To help determine 
whether that priority is being achieved, the 
1 997 Nevada State Legislature passed 
Assembly Bill 376 that calls for an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of substance 
abuse programs that are used in the public 
schools. This report meets the requirements 
°f AB 376 to evaluate the effectiveness of 
substance abuse programs in Nevada. It 
focuses on the extent to which Nevada 
school districts implement research-based 
effective substance abuse prevention 
programs and practices. The report ^ 

in substance abuse and violence prevention. d programs 

from 1994 and 1996, and the You* Risk Behavior Survey fro “ 

Overall, current trends among Nevada students show that most drug * 

^xceptionally htgh, and tn several cases are above the nat.onal average. The evaluate found 

' Ak ° h0i “ nt r es 10 •* of cho.ce among Nevada students; however 

the age of 13 dec" T J a f 1S ’ the percen,age of students who had a drink before 

decreased In add , * C f erCentage of students who had at 'oast one drink 

decreased In addition, binge drinking" seems to be decreasing but Nevada student* 

are soil above the national average for binge drinking. 

^ ,Ih!! CC °iT “ dcclini "8 in most ^as: the percentage of students who smoked 

Only the lifeT C 386 f f 1 3 deCreased ’ and dail y smokin g seems to have decreased 

freouent ui „T e h USe 0 T ng ‘ 0baCC0 remained s,able ' Bo,h ,he lifetime and 

use of loki hT 8 ° “ dedini " g addition ’ the lifctirae and frequent 

use of smoking and chewing tobacco is below the national average. q 
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S The use of marijuana seems to be increasing, and Nevada students are above the 
national average. Although the percentage of students who used marijuana before the 
age of 13 decreased, its frequent use has increased, and lifetime use of marijuana 
remained unchanged. Nevada students exceed the national levels for both lifetime and 
frequent use. 

^ The use of other drugs by Nevada students remains relatively low. The use of these 
drugs, other than cocaine, seems to have peaked and is now declining. Lifetime use of 
cocaine, however, has increased substantially and has surpassed national rates. 
Frequent use of cocaine seems to have peaked and appears to be declining. 

^ The percentage of students who reported fighting on school property or bringing a 
weapon to school has declined. The percentage of students who fight frequently or 
bring weapons to school frequently, however, has remained the same. 

v The prevalence rate of students who rode in a vehicle with someone under the 

influence decreased but the percentage of students who reported doing this behavior 
frequently remained stable. The percentage of students driving under the influence 
(both prevalence and frequency rates) increased slightly over previous years. 

^ Use of alcohol and marijuana on school property has increased. 

In addition to analyzing state trends in substance abuse and violent behaviors, the evaluation 
also — 

^ identified the substance abuse and violence prevention programs currently used in 
Nevada public schools, and 

^ analyzed the effectiveness of the substance abuse prevention programs by 
determining: 

♦ whether they were effective research-based programs, and 

♦ the extent to which the school district prevention efforts included 16 “best 
practices” in substance abuse programs identified for the purpose of this study. 

The evaluation identified several key findings about substance abuse and violence prevention 
programs in Nevada. 

^ Funding is inadequate in most school districts for implementing the type of 

prevention programs that schools need. The majority of funds for substance abuse 
and violence prevention in Nevada comes from the U.S. Department of Education 
through the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act (SDFSCA) program. 
Most school districts in Nevada received an average of $4.48 per student. Five 
schools districts received additional funds from SDFSCA because of the high 
incidence of substance use and violence within the district: they received an average 
of $6.71 per student. Overall, Nevada school districts received an average of $6.40 
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per pupil — which is in the low end of the national average of $6 to $8 per student. 
Although most school districts as well as local service agencies (most notably the 
county Sheriffs Departments) contributed some resources for prevention efforts, the 
level of funding is still inadequate in most districts. Limited funding almost always 
means that schools and districts must make some difficult choices concerning what 
and how much to implement in prevention efforts. 

ft Nevada school districts used multiple components. Most of the school districts 

implemented both classroom instruction and student support services as part of their 
prevention efforts. While much of the literature on research and practices in 
prevention describes school-based programs as consisting primarily or entirely of 
classroom-based instruction, most Nevada school districts use a combination of 
classroom instruction and nonclassroom instruction such as Student Assistance 
Programs and Counseling Programs. These support services are considered one of 16 
best practices 1 in substance abuse prevention identified in this study. 

ft Nevada school districts use a wide variety of commercial, locally developed, and 
general models of substance abuse and violence prevention programs. In all, the 
evaluation identified 65 different substance abuse and violence prevention programs: 
23 commercial programs, 21 locally developed programs, and 1 1 general program 
models, such as peer mentoring programs and Student Assistance Programs. Most of 
the prevention programs were focused to serve all students at the school or within a 
grade span (universal) rather than targeted at an at-risk population (selected) or 
students already involved in drug use (indicated). 

ft Nevada school districts use five primary substance abuse and violence prevention 

programs. The evaluation identified five primary substance abuse and violence 
prevention programs used in Nevada public schools: D.A.R.E., Here’s Looking at 
You 2000, Natural Helpers, Student Assistance Programs (SAP), and Counselor 
Programs. Ten of the 13 districts implemented at least three of these programs. 
Although D.A.R.E. was implemented by all 13 schools districts that participated in 
the evaluation, Here’s Looking at You 2000 (implemented by eight school districts) 
should be considered the primary substance abuse prevention program in Nevada 
because it serves more students. It is implemented in many grade levels within each 
district, often grades K through 12. D.A.R.E., on the other hand, is typically 
implemented in just one or two grade levels within a district, e.g., grade 5. 

ft The effectiveness of the five primary prevention programs in Nevada is mixed. The 
five primary prevention programs in Nevada include an effective program, two 
promising practices, one program that is not effective, and one program that has not 
been researched. Here’s Looking at You 2000 is considered an effective research- 



1 The 16 best practices include 12 related to curriculum and instruction and four related to support services and 
planning and implementation. 
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based program, but the research onDARPUf . , 

results , 2 and must be considered nnt P ff *• 0Und 0n y mar § ln ally positive 

Programs and Counseling Programs ^ a J lr08ram - Both Student Assistance 

——EASES' 

2 E===s?=«. 

Quest, Know Your Body Project ALERT Pe w ^ oslUve Alternative Activities, 
Programs. J ALERT> PeCr Me “°"ng Programs, and Summer 

however, is posiJe Of JllT? 'ff'*veness of.hesc program,, 

research-based programs (Project aIert^h v pr0 « rams . two <« effective 

considered a prlLTpm^e tP^L a? ° W Y<>Ur Body > “ d °"= * 

not uncover research on the other three To ' Craatlve Actlv,tles )' The evaluation did 

program (Quest) was analyzed as to rtdSStU “cl^T^T, 
instruction best Dractices” in c,,Ko^ . niainea the 12 curriculum and 

Quest included most of the test Dr mic T Pr ? Vemion idemifcd fOT this evaluation. 
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Nevada Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Programs 



Introduction 

The 1997 Nevada State Legislature passed Assembly Bill 376 that calls for an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of substance abuse programs used in the public schools. AB 376 states that 
the evaluation must include a review of the results of all surveys and other information re- 
lating to the use of drugs and alcoholic beverages by pupils which has been collected by Ne- 
vada public schools over the last five years. 

The purpose of the evaluation is to improve substance abuse programs in Nevada public 
schools, confirming that safe and drug-free schools are a priority in Nevada. The Nevada De- 
partment of Education (NDE), in consultation with educational personnel, counselors, pupils 
and parents will make recommendations on whether to eliminate or combine certain sub- 
stance abuse programs to create a more effective substance abuse program for Nevada 
schools. NDE will submit those recommendations to the director of the Legislative Counsel 
Bureau who will convey them to the Nevada legislature. The report achieves an added pur- 
pose of determining whether Nevada public schools implement research-based programs in 
substance abuse and violence prevention — consistent with new federal initiatives. 

Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Funds in Nevada 

The primary source of funds in Nevada 1 to help schools and communities develop substance 
abuse and violence prevention programs is the U. S. Department of Education (USDE). In 
1987, Congress enacted the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act to address the in- 
creased use of alcohol and other drugs among youth. The law was designed to encourage co- 
operation among schools, parents, communities, and other agencies in reaching the national 
goal of creating a drug-free society. As school safety also became a national concern, the 
program was reauthorized in 1994 as the Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act 
(SDFSCA) under Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 2 

The U.S. Department of Education administers the program and distributes funds to each 
state based on the number of school-aged youth residing within that state, except for mini- 
mum-funded states. 3 Approximately 80 percent of the funds authorized by the program are 
distributed to state educational agencies to support school-based programs. The remaining 20 
percent of the funds are allocated to Governors’ offices, or designees, to support either 
school- or community-based programs for youth. 



1 In fact, the U.S. Department of Education is the primary source of funds for school-based drug prevention 
program in most states. 

" This evaluation collected information on both substance abuse and violence prevention programs since 
SDFSCA is the primary funding source for both. The report identifies both the substance abuse and violence 
prevention programs in Nevada. The analysis of the effectiveness of the programs, however, focuses on sub- 
stance abuse prevention programs. 

J Nevada is a minimum-funded state and has received the minimum allocation since 1987 when the program 
was established. As a highly populated minimum-funded state, Nevada receives less Title IV funds per pupil 
than most other states. 
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sdfsca *“* ai,ocated •« 

ment and high incidence of violence and drug use 4 IT* ^ o™* based on stud ent enroll- 
to provide training and technical assistance The rerrmi USCS perCent for ^ministration and 
awarded to the Bureau of Alcohol JZ g ^ *“* « 

fi^ds community-based drug prevention programs 

types of SDFSCA' aToc!t^ ^ two 

ceive a basic allocation determined bv student e 11 r dist ncts are eligible to re- 



School District 



Table 1. Safe and Drug Free Schools and Communities Act 
Allocations for Fiscal Year 1997-98 




* Did not apply f or basic allocation 

Applied for basic allocation, but was not awarded funds. 

'bS ? s ilh h 'f indden “ vSce md Zgab^ e ed °” S,Uden ' enrcillment “ d 30 percent are awarded 
on September enmtimen, bgures and ^ bn, pnbtic and private scbnn, students. 
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funded.- " md M0 SCh00 ‘ d,stacts fitted applications that were not 

Nevada awarded $565,980 in “greatest needs” fi.nHc r .. . 7 

substance abuse and violence Each district • A dlstncts w hh high incidence of 

Child. The greatest need Ms r a td h ^ 3 minira ™ ° f *25,000 and $ 1 .74 per 

school districts, ranging ft™ $6 35 ner f” PUPi ' al ' OCation t0 $6 71 for >he five 

County. In all, NDE awarded $1 SDFSt^ ftT'" “J' 9 ' 95 Per pupil in Lander 

the low end of ft. $6 to $8 per pupiM« ,h “sDFSC^aw “hh P " Child - wf -» - - 
this period. To put these figures in content a SC f ded t0 states nati onally during 

adequate for implementing the type of nreve t Y C ° nCluded that $1 ° P™ P^pil is in- 
angle Institute 1 997 ). ° 10n P ro S rams f hat schools need (Research Tri- 

t0 p ~ n efforts; h — - — of 
Sheriffs Departments*) coZLZ ’ SCVeral agendK ' ^e County 

The amount of funds that school districts l and S ort, SUbStanCe abUSC “ d violcncc prevention, 
and violence prevention programs in Nevada Dub^S^T contnbuted t0 substance abuse 
in this evaluation report. °° S WaS n0t ava ii a ble to be included 

Organization of Report 

The report includes four sections: 

♦ Current mends in substance abuse and violence in Nevada public schools 

♦ “Best Practices” in substance abuse prevention programs, 

♦ Substance abuse and vtoience prevention programs used in Nevada public schools, and 

alysts of ft. effectiveness of substance abuse prevention programs and practices. 

™VXro^ri^Ne n *da 8S reCOmmendaIions abo “‘ substance abuse and violence pre- 



‘ £ J22SXSKS!*: £ SSSSST" d f ib “ Kd K *• 12 «■** 

whichever is greater. * " d ' Str ' CtS m0St ,n need > or > 0 Percent of the districts most in need, 

Most County SherifF s Departments contributed resources for Dmo ak d • 

resources for Drug Abuse Resistance Education-D.A.R.E. 
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Current Trends in Substance Abuse and Violence 



able . " " — — £ 

of their districts' e h Val “ ati0n reports 

sr CzrcirtS abou ; p rr e ~ 

vention programs Tflct rt s ” S ' ® tar subst *"- * b «* and via, cnee pre- 

had achieved the substance abuse and violence prevemion'n “'""""T WhCther the dislrict 
SDFSCA applications. Prevention program goals outlined in their 

Statewide Surveys 

This section of the report presents data from the two statewide surveys on six topics- 






alcohol use, 
tobacco use, 
marijuana use, 
other drugs, 

anti-social behaviors, and 
unsafe vehicle behaviors. 

ask, for the most part, S ‘ nCe the surve T s 

vey are the same it is inannmnnat * case w ^ ere t ^ e questions on each sur- 

d7£“ ~ 

.ion of one survey with previous adminisZons XeZe Ze"^ ^“e'- 

g£2£f “* ° f ,h£ reP ° m ^ «*— » available hoc the Nevada Depanmen, of 

NDE also administered the SDFSCA SMden^Wy^ Tpri^twa h *' SllrV ' y w “ revised in 1994 
until August 1 998. ey ln Spnn S 1 " 8 ! however, State data will not be available 

We compared results on the 1996 SDFSCA Qti„Wrt e • . 

Future Study with students in grades 8 10 and ^ A lrhn ^^'^of 0 " 31 reSU,tS 0n the 1996 Monitoring the 
tional results will not be available until September 1 998 ^ ** YRBS WaS administered nationally, na- 
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sider the Nevertheless, lt is im portant to con- 

violence prevention As a rule for the 1 n escribing trends in substance abuse and 

«* both • »- -» - - 

fer, [he evaluation report describes the results as mixed h ' & he ' W ° surveys dlf - 

0.e„ the YRBS results, as supporting either an incr^e“ d“ b""^^ 
the case may be. ecrease in a behavior, whatever 

Alcohol Use 

Summary. The data from the two 
statewide surveys show: 

♦ Alcohol is the most popular drug 
among Nevada students. 

♦ The percentage of students who 
reported as having their first full 
drink by age 1 3 decreased over 
both surveys. 

♦ The percentage of Nevada 

students who have had at least 
one drink (lifetime use) 
decreased on the YRBS. Lifetime 
alcohol use among Nevada 



ALCOHOL USE 


BEHAVIOR 


J COMPARISON 


Nevada 


National 


Onset of behavior 


' t 


* ** 


Lifetime use 


t 




Ff requent Use 




4 



T 

i 

<-> 

*** 



= Positive 
= Negative 
= Mixed 
= Not available 



l a T the na,iMal ,evd “ *"* 8 “ d <*■* below the national 

4 Ne r “ is "*■* — . 

binge drinking among NeSS stud^ T ? N «=rtheless, 

grades 8. 10, L 12 $ “ ab ° VC * C na,ional ^age for students in 

percent il T 1997. Wh ° ^ 0 " e ° n scho °' P r0 Perty increased 25 

popular dfg^on^^ a ' C ° ho1 C ° ntinues t0 be the "ost 

quarter of the students at grade 6 (28 4°/ 1 , lf ! USC WaS re P 0rted b y more than a 

proximate, y three-fo^/o^ and ap- 

Sa,^ 
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questions on the use of beer, wine, and hard liquor in previous years’ surveys to a single 
question on the use of alcohol in 1996. 

The percentage of students who reported as having their first full drink by age 13 decreased 
from 1994 to 1 996: Tenth graders reported a decrease from 40.2 percent to 36.4 percent and 
twelfth graders reported a decrease from 29.3 percent to 27.7 percent. 

Students were also asked how often they had five or more drinks in a row (considered “binge 
drinking”) in the two weeks preceding the survey. In 1996, 26 percent of tenth graders and 
32.7 percent of twelfth graders acknowledged such “binge drinking” compared to 1994 re- 
sults of 23.3 percent and 27.9 percent, respectively. The proportion of Nevada students hav- 
ing five or more drinks in a row in the two weeks prior to the survey exceeded the national 
averages at grades 8, 10, and 12. 

YRBS Survey. The 1997 YRBS Survey confirmed that alcohol is the most popular drug 
among Nevada high school students with 79 percent having had at least one full drink of al- 
cohol during their lifetime. Seventy-three percent of ninth-graders, 78 percent of tenth grad- 
ers, 82 percent of eleventh graders, and 86 percent of twelfth graders drank alcohol at least 
once. These figures represent a 4 percent decrease in the percentages reported on 1995 YRBS 
Survey: 75 percent, 83 percent, 86 percent, and 90 percent, respectively. The 1997 lifetime 
alcohol use level, however, is above the 1993 level of 77 percent. 

Thirty-seven percent of Nevada high school students had their first full drink of alcohol be- 
fore the age of 13: 43 percent of ninth graders, 40 percent of tenth graders, 3 1 percent of 
eleventh graders, and 32 percent of twelfth graders. These figures represent a decrease of ap- 
proximately 10 percent from the peak year of 1995 and are 2 percent below the 1993 levels. 

The YRBS results showed a similar percentage of students (as the SDFSCA Survey) having 
had more than five drinks in a row or “binge drinking”: 23 percent for ninth graders, 3 1 per- 
cent for tenth graders, 34 percent for eleventh graders, and 44 percent for twelfth graders. 
These figures, however, represent a 3 percent decrease since the 1995 YRBS Survey and are 
equivalent to figures reported on the 1993 YRBS Survey. 

During 30 days prior to the survey, 8 percent of Nevada high school students had at least one 
drink of alcohol on school property: 8 percent of ninth graders, 9 percent of tenth graders, 7 
percent of eleventh graders and 10 percent of twelfth graders. This represents a 25 percent 
increase over the 1995 YRBS Survey results. 
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Tobacco Use 



Summary. The data from the two statewide surveys show: 



► The percentage of students who 
reported as having smoked a 
cigarette before the age of 1 3 
decreased from 1995 to 1997. 

The evidence on changes in lifetime 
smoking among Nevada students is 
mixed. Increases for student use in 
grades 6, 8, and 12 have been 
matched by decreases for student 

use in grades 9, 10, and 11 . 

The evidence on changes in daily 
smoking among Nevada students is 



tobacco use ] 
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ing among Nevada students. The lhat dai| y Poking may be declin- 

tional levels for grades 8, 10, and 12 smoking tobacco is below the na- 

daily use of chewing ^ *» ^s. The ieve, 

years. ea Ior a11 § rade levels over the past few 

‘ W5~ ge ^ “ Wh ° Sm0ked » “ h °°< P^er* decreased ,4 percent from 

Survey continued to show that ciga- 

grade levels. From 1 994 to 1 996 P the nronorti ,’° T “““S Ncvada st “dents at all four 
increased significantly a. gr des dtd T ^ Wh ° had ever S ™“«1 a cigarette 

* lifetime prevalence ^ “ «" d " '° ^ 

to 13.5%) and rose by 13.5 percent amono pi y j percent ^ong six graders (from 9% 
same period, the proportion of students who hT (from 3L8% t0 3 6 l%). Over the 

of a percent at grade 1 0 (from 42,3% to 42 9%) aid" Sm ° ke ‘ d dropped by less than one-half 
(from 45,2% to 46.2%). } and mcreas,:d by 2.2 percent at grade 12 

bling among ‘'iTf 0 " 1 1994 10 ,996 - raore than don- 

ers. Both hfettme and datiy use measures showed that smok- 
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ing among Nevada youth in grades R in n l 

age. 8 «• 1 0 and 1 2 to be considerably below the national aver- 



bacco daily declined a, all four grade levels from m m w?Co H F 
■sties, only half as many Nevada students in grades 8 and 10 ha PafCd W1Ih nall0nal sta - 
r a,o , and only , wo -, birds as many seniors^ £££„. 

Survey for lifetime ^f^enfc^LTsmok' 0 "^ ' he fr0m SDFSCA Student 

Of Nevada high school students have tried smoking mbacT °“' fetime smokin 8. ® Percent 
percent of tenth graders, 70 percent of eleventh Id d a-, ° f ninth « radCTa . «« 

Overall, this represents a 5 percenTdecreale tlS J PerCeM of ' <»** graders, 

even though lifetime smoking increased bv 3 Derc r" Sm ° k,ng from the P cak year of 1995, 

t:7rZ e 7z “,r ing - °r 1 • ** - 

level reported on the 1993 YRBS Survey ^ ° 1 1S essentlaJ ly level with the 

age'on 3^ jCemofntat for the fi rst time before the 

graders, and 2 1 percent of twelfth graders The ° gfa ers ’ 1 9 P ercent of eleventh 
whole cigarette before the age of 13 dronned Pen ? ntage of stude nts who had smoked a 
1995, and is 17percent bel.w"^“ 18 PCT «“ ‘he peak year of 

school property: 10 percem !f ^5 Mrc S “ deiUS smoked eigarettes on 

enth graders, and 1 7 percent of twelffl, glders * r * dm > 1 8 P crce ‘« of elev- 

school property decreased by 14 percent since the T”™ 0f students who s ™ked on 
with 1 993 results. peak year of 1 995, and is essentially level 

,oba r° is su “ ,y bd - ~ 

.ends graders, 9 percent for eleveL ^ers^d IF* F" *" d ^ 8 pe ™“ 
these figures represent a 9 percent dedine n 2 , graders - °™ ra ll, 

even though use by Uvelfth graders incmased a tUri. 8 ‘° baCC ° ^ ‘" 5 t0 1997 

from the 2.5 percenue^ned m a “ d Chewmg tobacco dail >' in 1997 was 2.1 percent, down 
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Marijuana Use 

Summary. The data from the two state- 
wide surveys show: 

4 Marijuana is the third most 

frequently used drug among Nevada 
students: ranging in use from 3.3 
percent among sixth graders to 58 
percent among twelfth graders. 

♦ The percentage of students who 
tried marijuana for the first time 
before age 13 decreased slightly 
from 1995 to 1997. 

* ,he '9* SDFSCA showed increased 

f de U, and a conhnued ,ncre“ t S ~ ££* * 9 *«• a deling off a, 

dems exceeds national levels for grades 8 and 10 ™ 0ng Nevada ««- 

ofmarijuana on schoo ‘ propeny ^ ^ <» ,997 

than m previous years. In fact, it increased h °^ cco ’ however, it was closer in 1996 
Nevada students exceeded national levels at erath- llfellmc P rev alence among 

higher tan the national rate a. grades Mo Sd ,1 ^ ** "" ° f 1 “■«— was 

to 6 . 1 percent Lifetime Z d ° Ub,ed am °" g six graders from 3.3 percent 

>« P«cen. to 28.8 percen,.Te L^s 8 loTv', nC r e a * from 

significant. Lifetime use at grade 1 0 climbed from v,"* ‘ Welfth graders Were smaller > bul 
from 36.7 percent to 42.2 percent a. grided “ 403 <*"*"' «d climbed 

Z!l7Z u™d e mi™, ^tntilteh Hfe't ° f ^ Wgh 

percent for students in grades 9 through 12 
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stantial improvement for grades 9 and 10 (from 40% to 33 % for grade 9 and 50% to 46% for 
grade 10). However, survey results show the same percentage of eleventh grade students re- 
porting lifetime use (52%) from 1995, and a substantial increase for twelfth graders from 
1995 to 1997 (50% to 58%). Overall, the figures represent a 3 percent decrease from 1995, 
but are substantially above the 36 percent lifetime use reported in 1993. 

Ten percent of Nevada students tried marijuana prior to the age of 1 3: 12 percent of ninth 
graders, 13 percent of tenth graders, and 7 percent each of eleventh and twelfth graders. 

These figures represent a 2 percent decrease in the percentage of students who had tried 
marijuana before age 13 in 1995, but are still above the 9 percent reported by students in 
1993. 

Although the YRBS does not ascertain daily use, the survey asked students how many times 
they had used marijuana over the last 30 days. Overall, 7.4 percent of students reported us- 
ing marijuana 20 or more times in the previous 30 days. The figure represents a significant 
increase over the 6.1 percent of students who reported that frequency of use in 1995, and an 
even greater increase over the 4.5 percent who reported that level of use in 1993. 

During the 30 days prior to the survey, 1 0 
percent of Nevada high school students 
used marijuana on school property, ranging 
from 7 percent of ninth graders to 12 
percent of tenth graders. This represents a 
3 percent increase in students using 
marijuana on school property since 1995, 
and a 24 percent increase over the 1 993 
survey levels. 

Other Drugs 

Summary. The data from the two statewide 
surveys show: 

♦ The level of use of most other drugs is 
relatively low among Nevada students. 

♦ The level of lifetime use of all forms of 
cocaine has increased substantially in 
almost every grade level on the two 
surveys. The prevalence rates among 
Nevada youth surpass national 
prevalence rates. The results on the 
frequent use of cocaine are mixed: data 

suggest that frequent use may have peaked in 1995-96 and is now decreasing. 
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' ffiSSSaS*?- ?" '■SKaL-' 

more recent YRBS survey results showing a decreTe. ““ ° ,nh3l3 " tS m ‘ Xed ’ W,Ih ,he 

* „££££ relatively “able' 0 " “* “““ "" d *~* - "‘•“l'- The *«q»« 

^ T d freq “ eW ““ of 1 hallucinogens, stimulants, and opiates is 

mixed. The SDFSCA reported mcreases at all grade levels while the Yoni “ „ S 

=ec“ fr ° m ‘ hC ‘ W0 SUrVeyS SU88eS ‘ ' ha ‘ thc use of ,hese ^ peeked and 
‘ 1 U ZlnZm~ dra8S ^ * ’ 2 ' 8 ia >«« « grade ,0, up from 

bZfmTlM 7h?tr!nd LZX S Sh ° Wed miXed Pr ° greSS ° n th ' use of Plants 

solvent tha, occuLd ta gr ld“ HST T such as glue, aerosol, and 

in grades ,0 and 12. From! 994 ,„,oox ' T d “ grades 6 8 hut decreased 

graders (from 4.8% to 8.2%) and increased bv m'oreth '"'n??’ almost , doubled among six 
1 5.2% to 20.9%). On the other hand the rennn trr •*” 3 Ihird a™ 0 ” 8 e ‘8 hth graders (from 

twelfth graders dropped significant!; “* 

SDectivHv't Tr, • . I 3 v ty.^/o to iz.s/o, and from 14.5% to 11 2% to 

levels at grades 10 md ^ COnsiderabIy ,ower *an national 

of inhalants (weekly and daily) increased*™™ A 3t grade 8 ' The fre 9 u ent use 

v *iy nna aany; increased considerably from 1 994 to 1 996. 

magic muslfroomf^m^^ of hallucin °g ens (such as LSD, PCP.'and 

of cocaine rose Si ™ «» -* 

youth surpassed ^ * a ” 0 " g N ™ da 

stimulants. The frequent use of all fo 3 UCin0 8 ens bu t fall below national levels for 

« “t; t: "ir:;r o t drags ,o ge * high ^ c ~. 

using drugs in the other three classes (denressa 11 ! 1 ^ ^ therWlSe ’ the P ro P°rtions of youth 
of 1 • 1 percent to a high ofT 9 percent ^he fr f ^ ° Piates) r ^ ed a low 

mixed: students reported a slight increase in thefre, USC (week J> ^ or dail Y) of these drugs was 
stable rates for frequent steroid use. ^ of depressants opiates, but 
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YRBS Survey. Although the 1997 YRBS results showed a substantially higher percentage of 
students inhaling substances to get high than the SDFSCA Student Survey, the YRBS results 
confirm the SDFSCA results that lifetime use of inhalants among Nevada high school stu- 
dents has decreased. In addition, the results show decreases in all levels of use of inhalants, 
including frequent use, from 1995 to 1997. 

The 1997 YRBS also showed an increase in the use of different kinds of cocaine from 1995 
and 1993. More than one out of every ten Nevada high school students (12.8%) has used 
some form of cocaine at least once during their life. Overall, lifetime use of cocaine rose 1 1 
percent from 1995 to 1997, having almost doubled among twelfth graders. Only eleventh 
graders showed no increase in use. In addition, the percentage of students reporting cocaine 
use 30 days prior to the survey was 5.5 percent, up 12 percent from the 4.9 percent in 1995. 
Students in grades 9, 1 1, and 12 showed substantial increases, the increase among twelfth 
graders leading the way at 80 percent. Finally, 8 percent of Nevada high school students have 
used the crack or freebase form of cocaine one or more times during their life — an increase 
of 13 percent since 1995. All grade levels except grade 9 showed a substantial increase and 
the use almost doubled among students in grade 12. Frequent use of cocaine, defined as 
having used any form of cocaine at least 10 times in the 30 days prior to the survey, however, 
decreased from 1.7 percent in 1995 to 1.2 percent in 1997. 

Overall, 2 percent of high school students tried some form of cocaine before the age of 13: 

2.2 percent of ninth graders, 1 .5 percent of tenth graders, 1 .9 percent of eleventh graders, and 

2.3 percent of twelfth graders. The percentage of students who first tried cocaine before they 
were 13 dropped 20 percent since 1995 but is still greater than the 1.0 percent reported by 
students in 1993. 

. Approximately one-fifth of Nevada high school students (19.9 %) have used some type of 
illegal drug other than marijuana or cocaine during their life. Since 1995, the percent use of 
other drugs among Nevada students dropped two percent but is still higher than the 1993 
level of 18.5 percent. The frequent use of these drugs (defined as having used the drug more 
than 20 times in their lifetime) dropped considerably from 7.2 percent in 1995 to 5 percent in 
1997. 

The level of Nevada high school students who took steroids without a doctor’s prescription 
remained relatively low at 3.4 percent. The lifetime use of steroids dropped 3 percent since 
1 995 but remains higher than the 1 993 level of 2.7 percent. The frequent use of steroids (i.e., 
using the drug more than 20 times in their lifetime) increased from .7 percent in 1995 to .9 
percent in 1997. 
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Anti-Social Behaviors 

Summary. The data from the two statewide surveys show: 

* Approximately 28 percent of middle school students and 15 percent of high school stu- 

dents were .V. i~~~+ ® ^ LU 



dents were involved in at least one 
physical fight on school property 
during the 1 2 months preceding the 
two surveys. 

The percentage of students involved 
in at least one physical fight on school 
property has decreased since 1993, 
but the percentage of students who 
fight frequently remained about the 
same. 
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pproximately 7 percent of middle school students and 10 percent of high school stu- 
den s brought weapons to school in the 30 days prior to the administration of the two sur- 
y s. The percentage of students who engaged in this behavior has decreased since 1993 

about d^ame" 86 e "' S Wh ° br0U8ht a wca P°" ,0 fluently remained ’ 

SDFSCA Student Survey. The 1 996 Student Survey was the first year that the survey col 
eeted data on ami-social behavior. The results show that one out of four Nevad7smd7s in 
g a es 6 and 8 admit to having been involved in at least one physical fight on school pronertv 
urrng the twelve months prior to the survey (29.3% and 27.8%, respectively) Fighting is 
kss common at the high school level where 17.4 percent of tenth graders and 13 percent of 
elfth graders claim to have been in a fight at school during the previous year. In addition 
equent ighting on school property (6 or more times in the 30 days prior to the survey) oc’ 
curred substantially less than the occasional fight: 2.2 percent, 2.4 percent 1 2 percent and 8 
percent for students in grades 6, 8, 1 0, 12 respectively. 

The survey results also show that at grades 8 and 10, one in ten students (1 1 8% and 1 0 1 °/ 

“Iv~° T r ap °" SUCh - a ^ ^ onscZ property 

in the 30 days preceding the survey. Sixth and twelfth graders were less likelv tn hrino S * 

z%uZZf /o “ d 8 - 6% ^ zr p ' 

77 bn " 8 a r ap °" °" SCh °°' pr0peny frel > uentl y (« more times in the previous 30 
days) as compared to s.xth graders (i . i •/„), eight graders (3.6%), and tenth graders <4 7%f,„ 

7: riTrr'r ~ ge o(twem ^ ^ & 

those that did, brought them frequently. ’ 

YRBS Survey. The 1997 YRBS Survey reports results similar to the SDFSCA Student Survey 
m terms of parttetpatmg in fights and carding a weapon on school property. Apmoxtma^y 
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1 5 percent of Nevada high school students were in a physical fight on i 

once during the year prior to the survey Twenty percent of ninth A pr ° perty at least 

engaged in frequent fighting (6 or more times in the 1 ? t u ^ perCentage of students 
(1.3 percent) and did not change mnch since 1 995 ( 1 .4 Sma " 

2 7, aP ° n “ ™ during the 

of eleventh graders, and 10 * '“? ^ ? PCT ““ 

four years: 9 percent below the 1 995 IpvpI a § i < continues a decrease for the last 

less, while these files show rin o ' 6 PeKenl bdow ,he 1 993 ««el Neverdte- 

stayed home from a taZTlT *? PerCen ' ° f NeVada hi « h Scho “' -*»«. 

fel. they would he ^ I,‘ 'TJZoZl “ ** 

dents (4.7) who brought a weapon to schnnl frm 7 ?. /f hooL The P ercenta § e of stu- 
to the survey) did no. change s.nce 1995, bu, is beloVthe W3 *** 

Unsafe Vehicle Behaviors 



Summary. The data from the two statewide surveys show: 

♦ Approximately 2 1 percent of middle 
school students and 33 percent of 
high school students reported that 
they rode in a car or other vehicle 
driven by someone who was under 
the influence of alcohol or other 
drugs one or more times in the 30 
days preceding the surveys. 



Students who engaged in this behavior frequently 



* The 1997 prevalence rate dropped 
about 10 percent from 1995 and is 
about 5 percent below the 1993 level, 
remained stable from 1 995 to 1 997. 
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grade students reported that they rode in a car or other vehicle driven by someone who was 
under the influence of alcohol or other drugs one or more times in the 30 days preceding the 
survey. By eighth grade, the percentage of students reporting the behavior nearly doubled to 
28.3 percent and climbed to 32.3 percent by grade 10 and to 38.5 percent by grade 12. The 
percentage of students who engaged in this behavior frequently (6 or more times) was 3.3 
percent for sixth grade students, 5.6 percent for eight graders, 7.3 percent for tenth graders, 
and 9.5 percent for twelfth graders. 

Driving while under the influence was far less common than riding with a driver who had 
been drinking or using other drugs. Yet by grade 12, one in five students (21.6%) reported 
having done so one or more times in the 30 days prior to the survey. The percentage of stu- 
dents who drove under the influence frequently (6 or more times in the 30 days preceding the 
survey) was .5 percent for sixth graders, 1.1 percent for eighth graders, 2.2 percent for tenth 
graders, and 4.7 percent for twelfth graders. 

YRBS Survey. The results of the 1997 YRBS Survey showed that, overall, 33 percent of Ne- 
vada students rode in a car or another vehicle with a driver who had been drinking alcohol 
during the 30 days prior to the survey. The prevalence rates were 27 percent for ninth grad- 
ers, 35 percent for tenth grades, and 36 percent and 38 percent for grades 1 1 and 12 respec- 
tively. Overall, the percentage of students who rode in a car in the 30 days preceding the 
survey with a driver who had been drinking alcohol dropped about 10 percent from 1995. 

The percentage of students who engaged in this behavior frequently (6 or more times in the 
30 days preceding the survey) was 6.4 percent in 1997 which is essentially the same as re- 
ported in 1995 (6.5 percent), but represents a decrease from the 7.7 percent who reported the 
behavior in 1993. 

The 1997 YRBS also reported that driving while under the influence was far less common 
than riding with someone who had been drinking or had taken other drugs. That is, 15 per- 
cent of Nevada high school students reported that they drove a car or other vehicle when they 
had been drinking alcohol during the 30 days preceding the survey. Although this represents 
a 7 percent increase over 1995 (and continues the increase started in 1993), the increase was 
largely due to a reported increase of 61 percent by eleventh grades. Ninth and tenth graders, 
on the other hand, reported a decrease. The percentage of students who drove under the in- 
fluence frequently (i.e., 6 or more times in the 30 days prior to the survey) was 2.4 among 
Nevada high school students in 1997, which represents an increase from the both the 1993 
and 1995 level of 1.8 percent. 
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Best Practices and Effective Programs in Substance 
Abuse Prevention 



The research literature on school-based substance abuse prevention is relatively new. The re- 
search community, however, has begun to identify best practices, and more recently, effec- 
tive programs, in substance abuse prevention. The 
evaluation gathered and compiled the latest research on 
effective practices and programs from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, U.S. Department of Justice, as well as research 
journals and summaries. After we reviewed and summarized 
the research, we developed a list of best practices and 
effective programs that we could use as a tool for evaluating 
the degree to which Nevada schools implement best 
practices and programs in substance abuse prevention. 

Best Practices 

There is a growing body of research on the most effective 
approaches or “best practices” in school-based programs 
designed to prevent drug and alcohol use by youth. Much of 
this research suggests that many schools do not use these 
findings when selecting prevention programs and rely 
instead upon other information sources such as advertising 
and marketing by commercial programs. The purpose of this 
section is to identify what researchers have determined to be 
the current best practices in selecting, implementing, and 
maintaining effective school-based alcohol and drug 
prevention programs. This information will allow 
practitioners to compare their programs to the best practices 
and can serve as a starting point in the redesign of an 
existing program or in the selection of a new one. 

The drug prevention research literature includes numerous 
studies that have identified “best practices” — strategies 
and methods that research has shown to help in achieving 
desired goals. Many of these best practices are addressed in 
effective school-based drug prevention programs. This 



Best Practices in Drug 
Prevention 

Program Curriculum and 
Instruction 

♦ Social resistance skills 

♦ Normative education 

♦ Life skills 

♦ Developmental^ appropri- 
ate curriculum 

♦ Duration and intensity of 
program 

♦ Cultural relevance 

♦ Parent and community in- 
volvement 

♦ Appropriateness for target 
population 

♦ Curriculum infusion 

♦ Instructional strategies 

♦ Staff training 

♦ Comprehensive materials 

Program Support and 
Planning 

♦ Support services 

♦ Planning and implementa- 
tion 

♦ Implementation of core 
program components 

♦ Program monitoring and 
evaluation 
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report presents 16 best practices in drug prevention 
search literature. 2 
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programs frequently reported in the re- 



£££££ : d a shon -r ive about - ^ , 2 

practices address the support series ZZZuZZZl, ‘ZZ'Z ^ 
lected, implemented, and evaluated. ^ h ° U he pr0 § rarn 1S se ~ 

Program Curriculum and Instruction 

wtth skniT^t^eT rely^tl'oZTudgelrs^' S ' Ude " 1S 

3. Life Skills Life skills include a broad ranoe nf C( uf 



interest and maturity levels of students. materials used should match the 

" “ <* sufflcten, durahon 

- ,o i ° 15 — - ■» - - a - 

6 ' >0 the needs of cultural 

propria, e languages and should reflect the cultl, ^ 

ponent't p*™ th™ ££££""* “ m ' 

9 ' 

connections between conc epts taught in one 

drawn from the research Uter7n!re. S ^ ° r ' Sinal research studies > summaries of the research, and conclusions 

Special events such as dru“-free danrpc d»j d u 

fective when combined with other interventions such « so^’ 311(1 SCh ° 01 activities have shown t0 be ef- 

rventions such as socal res.stance, normative education, and life skills. 
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grants require teaching m t7o^e g *’« •»*«*» pro- 
group discussion, and ? use of ee X r" Ch “ rola W* — U- 

dactie methods used by many teachem s.gn.ficantly from the traditional di- 
eted by prevention Sufficicm «aff development deliv- 

tive prevention instruction to students. P " 8 prepare teachers to deliver eflfec- 

ing, and appropri^^f^^^^^ 1 ^ comprehensive, factual, interest- 
easy to follow, and provide information on the „ ' T ch f raa,enaIs shou W be complete. 

Program Support and Planning 

the prevention program se 1 ectaUd 1 1 meeu h e need" Pl f“'" 8 is impor,am ensure that 
searchers have suggested die follo™„7„T™i n ”" ; ^' ntS “• ,he Re- 

appropnate program: (I) assess studem needs- 12) ,7 ° enSUre tha ‘ lhe d,strict sciccl s an 
search; (4, select snateg.es; and » — - 

must be implemented as completely as possibk ° f ' research-based programs 

as planned and if program « bai "« implemented 

on monitoring and evaluation results. ^ ^ Sh ° Uld m ° dlfy the Program based 

Dep^emofEdL 6 ^ ^ United States 

feet on July 1, 1998. These four principles ^ao >/W °f Effectiveness to take ef- 

gram o n a sba " ba “ to pro- 

lems in the schools and communities served. * dmg ^ V10,ence P r °b- 

Principle 2: Set Measurable Goals and Objectives A 
assistance of a local or regional advisory coLil, 
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to meet those ^ ^ ° bjeCtives ’ md desi § n its activities 

A «"■» -ipien, shall 



These four principles support and are consistent with »h 

practices identified for this evaluation rennrt Th com P rehe nsi ve list of best 

that the NDE Best I* main d,ffere nce between the two lists is 

effective research-based programs Tabled l ^ ‘ yPeS 0fpracllccs involved in 
Principals of Effectiveness and NDE Best PractTces' “ n ' eSp0ndence b “ we « USDOE 



u ■ Tab,C 2 Correspondence Between USDOE’s 
nnciples of Effectiveness” and NDE’s “Best Practices 



USDOE 

“Principles of Effectiveness” * DE 

f7 — ; Best Practices” 

Conducting MAO/In a . 


& nwuj ^bbessments 


♦ Planning the Implementation 


tiuug measurable Goals and Objectives 


♦ Program Monitoring and Evaluation 


tttective Research Based Programs 

Procrmm Pt/olno+.’n- 


♦ Social Resistance Skills 

♦ Normative Education 

♦ Life Skills 

♦ Developmental^ Appropriate Curriculum I 

♦ Duration and Intensity of Program 

♦ Cultural Relevance 

♦ Parent and Community Involvement 

♦ Appropriateness of Target Population 

♦ Curriculum Infusion 

♦ Instructional Strategies 

♦ Staff Training I 

♦ Comprehensive Materials 1 

♦ Support Services 


1 x^gicun evaluation 


♦ Program Monitoring and Evaluation 
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Effective Programs 

V»«“ ™“c:,v 0 e **»'»«* “ d violence pre- 

positive outcomes. That is, the *“ 

PreVCn,in8 ° r red “ Cmg Substance ab ““ or violent or disruptive behavior; 

to substance abuse and violent 



a/ 



Changing the knowledge, attitudes, and beliefs that lead 
behavior; or 



Promoting and strengthening behaviors and ckiiic c ,,«l , . 

are associated with preventing substance abuse Ski " S ' *“ 

:*r “ d ^uces posttive outcomes 
good. Dash, Epstein, & Adler 1998). To dete n , S ^ whlch 11 was tested (Scatter- 
research-based or evaluated While the field * program is effective, it must be 

abuse and vtolence prevent, on !*££» t t° , ^ *’* effeCtiveiKSS of substance 

gun to identify effective programs. The most a/ "T receM P ubi| cations have be- 

ing Effective Strategies which was funded undera^ Tfr ^ °[ theSe putlllca(ions is Apply. 

Schools Program. The bookie, “ d 

pies of Effectiveness, reported earlier. “ h 'mplement the USDOE Princi - 

Applying Effective Strategies identifies 52 research hoe a 

effective or promising Effective programs w vy 1 programs that are considered either 
duced positive results or programs where cert ™ ‘ 05 either havin g consistently pro- 

changes in knowledge, attitudes, practices anTklT^ ° fthe program P roduce d desired 
Promising programs were programs recnv ' h ^ P ° rted in the research literature, 

sional journal or publication, but have not bee fit ^ ^ a PP ear ed in aprofes- 

are pending. See Appendix A for a complete listf * 71 Uated and/or the evaluation results 
in this publication. **“« ° f the effective promising programs 

Grade: A Guide to School Drug Prevention P 7? P reventl0n Programs: Making the 

^ lddren an d A d °l esc ents!^^esearch-^ased(^i^ S (^^j\^l^77 e f ^7^, ^ se 

A Guide to Violence Prevention Programs (1998) Tnfn v d J° fe Schools ’ Safe Students: 
was used to help determine the effectiveness f k atl0n from aI1 of these documents 
programs used Nevada ^bfic jhlls ^ ^ ” d Vi ° Ien “ Potion 
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Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Curricula and 
Programs 

In April 1998 the Nevada Department of Education developed and distributed a survey in- 
strument to collect information from all 1 7 school districts about their substance buse^d 
violence prevention programs. 14 (See Appendix B 

for a copy of the survey instrument used to collect 
data from school districts.) Thirteen of Nevada’s 
1 7 school districts completed the survey: 1 1 of the 
1 2 Nevada school districts that received funds 
from the Title IV Safe and Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act Program and two of the five 
school districts that did not receive Title IV funds. 

The results show that Nevada public schools use a wide variety of substance abuse and vio- 

DrevI PrCVentl0n pro § rams - In a11, sch ool districts reported using 55 substance and violence 
n ion programs in 1997-98 including 23 commercial programs 15 1 1 general nroeram 
models , ‘a„d21 local! y developed programs. 1 ’ The 

three categories, recently adopted by the prevention field, which describe the orocram hv ,h 
audie^e for wh.ch they are des lg „ed: universal program, * 

' pr0gnms re** the general population such as all students in a school 

X37 ,ar8el ^ ° r SUbSC,S ° f the «— PPPttlation such as chS„ 



/ Finding 

Nevada schools use a wide variety of 
commercial, locally-developed, and 
general program models in substance 
abuse and violence prevention. 



poor school 
achievers. 
Indicated 
programs are 
designed for 
people who are 
already using 
drugs or who 
exhibit other risk- 
related behaviors. 
Of the 55 



Table 3 



Type of Program 


Program Category 


Universal 


Selective 


Indicated 


Commercial (23) 


22 


1 





General model (11) 


6 


4 


1 


Locally-developed ( 21 ) 


14 


5 


2 


Total (55) 


42 


10 


3 



programs, 42 are universal, 10 are selective, and 3 are indicated. 18 



SlpZSfi -d - - — r schools participating 

prevention rnmerC,al Pr ° gramS ,nclude curricula ^ focus on specific topics in substance abuse and violence 

school activities or ^ermemorLgp^r^s 1 ^ C ° mm ° n featUres but no s P ecific curriculum, such as after- 
oped curriculum, most lofa^Vewk^ed progr^fdonor 1 Vltl£S ServiceS ‘ A,thou S h some may have devel- 
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/ Finding 

Most substance abuse and violence 
prevention programs in Nevada are 
universal programs rather than 
selective and indicated programs. 



Tables 4a, 4b, and 4c in Appendix C lists the 55 
substance abuse and violence prevention programs 
for each of the three types of programs according to 
the grade levels in which each district implemented 
them. It is important to emphasize that the 55 pro- 
grams is not a complete list of the substance abuse 
and violence prevention programs used in Nevada 
public schools. The 55 programs represent the 
programs reported by Title IV coordinators and 
school district representatives. Several district Title IV coordinators noted that they did not 
know all of the programs implemented by individual schools since schools have the flexibil- 
ity to implement programs to meet individual school needs. In addition this evaluation rennrf 
does not include mformation from four Nevada school districts. P 

School districts reported implementing from 4 to 22 
different substance abuse and violence prevention 
programs. Most school districts, however, identified 
three or four programs that comprised the largest part 
of their substance abuse and violence prevention 
efforts. Most school district prevention efforts 
included multiple components that combined 



/ Finding 

Most schools districts imple- 
mented prevention efforts that in- 
cluded multiple components. 

stmTpl^Thc Wi ‘ h SUPP T Services ™ uch “ Student Assistance Programs and Coun- 
g ograms. The primary substance abuse and violence prevention programs for each 
district are marked with an asterisk in Tables 4a, 4b, and 4c in Appendix C. 

Common Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Programs 

The results also show that school districts implemented five programs considerably mnre nf 
ten than other programs. Table 5 shows the five key substance ab “wofe^e pZmt 

feSe of ?h'e"se f '“t PUb ' k SCh0 °' S ' ^ 10 of ,hc 13 **ool <«»ncts imp | ementat 
these flve ke y Programs. The five programs are D.A.R.E., Natural Helpers 
Here s Looking at You 2000, Student Helpers, 



Assistance Programs (SAP), and Counseling 
Programs. Three of the five programs 
(D.A.R.E., Natural Helpers, Here’s Looking 
at You 2000) are universal programs. The 
two other programs (Student Assistance 
Programs and Counseling Programs) are 
either selective or indicated programs 
depending on how the district implemented 
the program. Even though both D.A.R.E. 



S Finding ~ ' 

Nevada school districts use five primary 
substance abuse and violence preven- 
tion programs: D.A.R.E., Here 's Look- 
ing at Y ou 2000, Natural Helpers, 

Student Assistance Programs (SAP), 
and Counseling Programs. 
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.FoT V ^ m ° re «"* «■“ o.her two 

ventionptograminN^^ 

Table 5 

Common Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Programs in Nevada, n=,3 



Prevention Program 


Number of 
School Districts 


Grade Levels 


d.a.r.e 


13 


5-6 



IV- 1Z 

(Drug Abuse Resistance Education) D a d p .• 

12 drug prevention program taught by uniformed ersTTma' e' "T"!' 

covers smoking, drinking anddmos n« P ™ with a curriculum that 

opment. The program also inodes student J^ZysZT^Z 

’ 

cooperative learning. The program includes 1 5 to in l 8 CUmculum emphasizing 

sive background infonnation for teachers. I. covers reftsaTsWlTs ^ 

sistance skills within the cnntevt . . s rerusal sklIJ s and teaches social re- 

interesting actMfe ^ 'Tj v “ “ d S ° Cial skills » includes 

program to address substance abuse issues tatheV^d S „ 0 °' districts lm P l£ mented the 
grade span, e.g., K-6, K-8, K-12 6Vada Health Course of Study for a 

builds on the peer relationship bv L i ^ P6erS f ° r assistance - Natural Helpers 
peers in difficult situations to^ake moren™^ ° f SpCClalIy identified students to help 
Helpers are nominated ab ° U ‘ ^ 

most likely to turn to with a problem Th ff ach j Scho ° l as a Person that they would 
the skills they already have to be natural hd ** receive trainin g, building upon 

in middle and/or high schoo! ^ ^ NeVada ’ the pr ^ ram is Elemented 
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Prograr. 



are typically offered f„ students in a specific school-, eve., 

a SAP program are student 0f 

ntty-based groups. ,„ Nevada, SAP's are typicaHy implemented?;"^” 



_ , ^ Table 6 

t er Frequently used Substance Abuse and Vtolence Prevention Programs in Nevada, 



Prevention Program 


Number of 
School Dis- 
tricts 


Grade Levels 


McGruff 


6 


K-3 


Positive Alternative Activities 


5 


K-8 


Quest 


5 


K-6 


Baby Think It Over 


1 

5 


9-12 


Peer Mentoring Programs 


5 


1-12 


Know Your Body 


4 


K-6 


Project ALERT 


4 


6-8 


G.R.E.A.T. 


4 


7-8 


Conflict Management 


4 


K-8 


Summer Programs 


L__j_ 


6-12 



n=13 
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The other ^ "* COnsidered universal programs. 

(Peer Memoring Programs) md three (Positive Ahe S " T “ nsidered a scle «ive program 

and Summer Programs) can be either a selective or mdiemed p™"”’ d ‘ ^ a- ‘ Management ’ 
school district implemented it. ^ gram depending on how the 
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Programs^ SUbSta " Ce Abuse Prevention Curricula and 



implemented in Nevada. It is important to emphLtee that thi7 “7 preVentlon P ro 8 rams 
effectiveness of substance abuse prevention programs n °‘ trUly identify the 

^1“ in Nevada public schools. The effectiveness 
o these programs is best answered with an experimental 
research design that would allow us to link program 
implementation with student outcomes. At best, this study 
can only identify whether Nevada public schools have 

implemented programs and practices that are considered 
effective or promising. 



J Finding 

The five primary substance 
abuse prevention programs in 
Nevada include an effective 
program, two promising prac- 
tices, a program that is not as 
effective, and a program that 
has not been researched. 



The section is divided into three parts. First, the section 

presents the findings of research conducted on the/m? 

primary programs. It is followed by an analvsic nf th. ^ , 

programs. The third section presents the districts’ selfZ^onT™^ ^ $Uhstance 
vention programs on the 16 “best practices.” Selfratmgs °f f ^ir substance abuse pre- 

Five Primary Programs 

what were the results of the research Tahb> 7 • b en s y ste matically evaluated and 

five programs. Each f®°^i^diKu^d LieflyfoKo^g^’^bte 13 ^ 011 c °li ecte< * a b°>U the 



Table 7 

Research Information Collected on 
Five Primary Prevention Programs in Nevada 



Substance Abuse Prevention 
Programs 

— 


Question 


Has the program been sys- 
tematically evaluated? 


What were the overall results 
of the research? 


D.A.R.E. 


Yes 


Not effective or n rn m i c ino 


Natural Helpers 


No 


No data 


Here’s Looking At You 2000 


Yes 


Effective program 


Student Assistance Programs 


No 


uni 

Promising practice 


Counseling Programs 


No 


Promising practice 
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D.A.R.E. 

prevention programs Skaga-tw^cond™^'!^ rCSearChed 3ubaance abus e and violence 

ducted on D A R.E. Be S ' 7*"** ° f 18 «■»*» studies con- 

ne results were only marginally positive: He found that— 

' DARE had no effect on overall drug use (average for alcohol, tobacco, and drugs) 
s^d U r u f se m h , 0 h'e — fOT DARE students 

in general, pr0 * rams ’ 

D.A.R.E. did not make any of the three lists nf 

tion report, including the list of effective nrno , 1VC ^ ro ® ranis rey i e wed for this evalua- 
of Effectiveness. Programs that are consistent with USDE Principles 

Natural Helpers 

We found only one sLyZtta“sdgareTprogr™ effecTrhe ^ “’k reSearCh literature ’ 

the next section. * P 8 ^ bcCn Stud,ed “« these results are reported in 

Here’s Looking At You 2000 

at r ou 2ooa overau ' *«- 

sired changes in knowledge, attitudes L L/j ^ ^ f0Und 10 P roduce *'■ 

Here’s Looking at You 2000, Swisher Doebler Babbitt *'w /" 3 rC ™ W ° f ‘ he reSearch on 
studies to support the following outcomes— ’ & Walton ( 1 99 1 ) found several 

♦ Improvement in knowledge about risks associated with alcohol and otter drug use, 

Improved selfesteem and decision making, and 



Reduced use of chewing tobacco and wine coolers. 



In addition, one study found reduced nqp nf i 

tine in results adjusted for national trends but with° ’ manjUana ’ inhaIants , cocaine, and nico- 
on overall research results, Here’s Looking at Yo ^ “ lmm ^ dlate com Parison group. Based 
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Counseling Programs 

Most Counseling Programs include a wide variety of services, often with no specific cur 
r culum and no spec.fic materials. In addition, some activities within a proXT^e u^rsal 
other actmt.es are selective, and still other activities are indicated. Most of the CounTeZ 
P ograms can be considered early intervention programs, similar to the Student AsZtallce 
grams reported below. In fact, many SAP programs include counseling as one of the 
etvices they provtde students and their families. Perhaps because of the wide Zge of ac 
tr vines and outcomes, little is known about the effectiveness of Counseling Programs as a 
general program model, much like Student Assistance Prnoramc v § . 8 

Programs include these effective activities may be an indication of their effZ"® 

At this ,,me, general Counseling Programs are not on any list of effective substance abuse 

eariy in, “ n ~ 

GuiJ.o ciXZTaZDr^eTZ^r “ ^‘fomiaAc 

ing practice, the Guide suggests that these programs can be tadudedTn 1"*^’ As h a promls " 
integrated approach to substance abuse and violence preveZoZl Jd V T nS ‘ VC ’ 
ices (such as Counseling Programs) is one of the 1 6 *• ^ ddltl0n ’ Su PP ort Serv- 

purpose of dus sfudy, 

Student Assistance Programs 

Few early intervention programs, including Student Assistance Prnoramc u u 

quately evaluated, and little is know about their effectiveness Re3T T 
programs is missing, in part, because the ° f 

different students. Student Assistance pZrZTll i T 7 dlfferent 0Utcomes for 
conduct additional evaluations before anvSateme nu ^ ^ Researchers must 

this general program model. At this time. Student 

effective programs. Nevertheless, Student Assistance Proaram, (l f Y ° f 

gram) are considered a promising practice in Getting Results- Call lnte ™ entl0n pr0 * 

Creating Safe and Drug-Free Sells and Com ! ^ * 

Guide suggests that these nroaram, ran h, i iT a 8) ' A promisin § P^ctice, the 

to substance abuse and violence prevention "in add v" 3 J° mprehensive ’ inte grated approach 
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Six Other Frequently used Programs 

The research literature was investigated to determine 
whether the six other frequently used substance abuse 
prevention programs and practices in Nevada had been 
systematically evaluated and what were the results of 
the research. Table 8 summarizes the information 
collected about the six programs. Overall, three of the 
other frequently used substance abuse prevention 
programs are effective or promising; however, the 
other three programs have not been adequately 
researched to determine their effectiveness. 



Table 8 

Research Information Collected on 
Six Other Frequently Used Prevention Programs in Nevada 



Substance Abuse Prevention 
Programs 


Question 


Has the program been sys- 
tematically evaluated? 


What were the overall results 
of the research? 


Positive Alternative Activities 


Some 


Promising practice 


Quest 


No 


Needs to be researched 


Peer Mentoring 


No 


Needs to be researched 


Know Your Body 


Yes 


Effective program 


Project ALERT 


Yes 


Effective program 


Summer Programs 


No 


Needs to be researched 



The discussion of the six programs is presented individually below. It is followed by an 
analysis of the three commercial programs according to the 12 best curriculum and instruc- 
tion practices of substance abuse programs. 

Positive alternative programs are alcohol-, tobacco-, and drug-free safe activities. In Nevada, 
they include a wide range of activities including after-school activities, academic tutoring, 
community centers, athletics and other recreational activities, and creative and artistic activi- 
ties. Positive alternative activities have not been researched sufficiently to determine their ef- 
fectiveness or to guide programs in implementing the most effective activities (Carmona and 
Steward, 1996). However, single, one —time events that are not part of a comprehensive, in- 
tegrated program are ineffective. Although positive alternative activities did not make any 
list as an effective program, they are considered a promising practice in Getting Results: 



/ Finding 

Three of the other the frequently 
used prevention programs in Ne- 
vada are effective or promising: the 
other three programs have not been 
adequately researched to determine 
their effectiveness. ■ 
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Cal, forma Ac,, on Guide to Creating Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities (1998) 
As a promising practice, .he Guide suggests that these activities can be included in a comp e 
hensive, integrated approach to substance abuse and violence prevention. P 

Quest: Skills for Growing is a commercial program and is one of three Guest programs on 
2 PreVen ‘ i0n ' SkU,s f° r focuses on elementary school stude ™ Z 

hoh tobacco, and other dmgs and'places a ^ 

udes a strong community service component and offers practice in goal setting md 

studies will identify similar parameters to guide impleme ™ 0 ™ 8 “ COndUCKd ’ ** 

and tobacco use by 30 Dercent anH reH j . P 8 2111 reduce d the initiation of marijuana 
' percent In addition the ’ , UCed heavy smokin g among experimenters by 50-60 
dents L. H the . Pr0gram WaS f0Und t0 be e ^ctive for both high- and low-risk stu- 

Effective Strategies, and is consistent with USDE Pnnciples^ffechvenKa™ APP ' y '" g 

c : inciu f de a varie,y 

ac ,iViti es- ' P~, like man; other gem 
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vdoM ° f P-g™ activities that are de- 

determine the model ’s effectiveness in cha § pr °^ ram model m ust be researched to 
regarding substance use. 8mg StU CntS ’ knowled g e » attitude, or behavior 

Curriculum and Instruction Best Practices 

three gently used commercial 
ricul™ and instruction practices SZto'tr'”'”” agai " st ‘ he 12 b “' - 
eluded two of the three commercial programs m A R F ^ ° f COmpaflMn ' w in- 
born the five primary substance abus'e ^ 

in Making Gra d e: A 

cal rcsis <ance skills, normative education life skills trad'd' p, j 08rams on our llst °n four (so- 
rtculum) of the 12 best practices 1„ addition !t,» a devclo P mcnta Hy appropriate cur- 
that allowed us to determine whether the DroLra prOV,ded dcscr ip<ions of the program 
Table 9 identifies with a whether the s' * T f SSei lhe remaimn g best practices, 
programs in Nevada address the 1 2 best pracfice™? LTh COmmercial substance abuse 

best pracce rating scale (in Appendix B) bas^re^w™ ™ “mffcri J 

Overall, the results show that the five commercial 
programs address most of the best practices of 
substance abuse programs. The two most frequently 
used programs in Nevada, i.e„ D.A.R.E. and Here’s 
Looking at You 2000, address 12 and 1 1 of the best 
praefees respectively. The other four programs 
address 8 to 10 of the best practices. 



/ Finding 

The frequently used commercial 
substance abuse programs in Ne- 
vada include most of the best prac- 
tices in substance abuse prevention. 



‘ices. F ° r example > rese^dM^S'oITE^^eff' 7“ ‘‘ inC ' UdeS 12 prac ‘ 



— d according ,o ,hc „ 



20 



The other commercial program Natural HpinArc i 

have program curricula, pre se. P ’ WaS 3 S ° n0t Inc,uded in the analysis because it does not 
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Sch„„« District -Substance Abuse Prevention Efforts Rated on Best Practices 

prevention efforts within fteTr dtoncTls^Tf'iht effeC ‘ iVenCSS of their su bstance abuse 
each school district 11 was requested to Z,T a SUrVCy completed for this evaluation, 

non program contained each of the 16 “best pracfes^TdCTtifitd^T^^ ab “ Se PreV “' 
purpose of the survey, three practices were divirt A • , “ ficd earher m < hls report. For the 
ccdlec. information about each component of the " 

information on both parent involvement an d ™ P 1 nat is, the survey requested 

practice-parent and co a^T ““ for best 

sessment and program selection for the h t requested information on needs as- 

the survey requested information on bothTeach^rmlteria^ 11 !! 8 ^ lmplementation - Fi nally, 
practice — comprehensive materials. 311 Student ma terials for the best 

SXSs^ey^ h “^ r3 “ th h emSelVCS ° n ° ne bCS ‘ Prac,i “' -alua- 

tf any, with their substance abuse prevention progil^s^The 0 *^ 6 ™ 1 ^ 3 '' 0 " ' ha ' ‘ hey conduclcd ’ 

at the end of this section. In all, school district rfted th Jr s b ? T reP ° rtCd 

grams on 1 8 components of the best practices. S 31106 at>USe P reventl °n pro- 

Table 10 presents the self-ratings 22 of the 1 1 C rh™i j- *„• 

show that school district representatives identified /!• ^ ° n thC 1 8 practice s 23 - The results 
provement from the list of 1 8 best practices C 3 vea reas of strength and areas for im- 

Specifically, they reported that their substance 

^hllQP nroi . . 



abuse prevention programs had four strengths 

^ deveI °Pmentally appropriate curriculum (4.7) 

^ interactive of instructional strategies ( 4 . 5 ), 

^ comprehensive student materials ( 4 . 5 ), and 

* lr " plementa tion of the core components of the 
adopted programs (4.4). 



/ Finding 

Nevada school districts report they 
have implemented a developmen- 
tal^ appropriate prevention cur- 
riculum that actively engages 
students in prevention issues. 



21 



23 



s program in the school districts 



thatreceive Titled S' ™ ' he reprKen,alive "l>« n»ed the school district’ 

As a result, the ^ ™ J 1 '™ 561 ™ 5 h'Shcr than an impanial obsewer. 
theratmgs questions tend to prov.de more meaningful data than the level of 

that besTpmnTce' ^ Whi ' h re P re “"'ed a low rating, -5- which represented a high ratine on 
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In addition, the school district representatives identified several areas for improvement: 

parent and community involvement (3.2 each). 

^ staff training (3.3), 

^ curriculum infusion (3.4), and 

Y tea cher materials (3.5). S Finding 

Nevada schools districts report they 
can improve their prevention efforts 
by more actively involving parents 
and the community, and by providing 
additional staff training, especially 
in helping teachers integrate pre- 
vention instruction into other subject 
areas. 
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Local Evaluations 

d“;t o "r on ,he eva,ua,ions ,hat ^ *««■ «- 

school districts to indicitSSKSS T, ^ asked 
grant tmplentenMon or qualt^rTi ' nll^^ T~ eValUa,i ° nS ^ 
(longttudinal, cross secttonal, pre/pL tests, 3 len,ema, '° n) 31,(1 oute °™= valuations 
national and state comparisons, and experimental 
design). In addition, districts were asked to 
submit any written evaluation reports on 
substance abuse programs to NDE: none were 
submitted. When interviewed about possible 
program evaluations, district coordinators 
reported that they did not formally evaluate their 
substance abuse prevention programs. In fact 

most districts did not collect data to measure ’ 

progress toward meeting the program goals outlined in their SDFSCA applications 

13 “ h001 <*** Which completed the 

grams at the district level in the last five years There^h" h'™ aubstance abusc P r °- 
trict, except one, collected data on Sh ° W that ev ery scho01 <**• 



/ Finding 

Most districts did not conduct 
systematic evaluations of their 
substance abuse and violence 
prevention programs nor measure 
progress toward meeting program 
goals. 



trict, except one, collected data on 
program implementation such as 
documenting program activities, 
recording the number of staff 
trained or numbers of students 
served. However, most districts 
reported that the evaluations of 
program implementation were not 
done consistently across all 
programs in the district. Instead, 
they were done for specific 
programs or for specific activities 
within programs. 

The results also show that eight of 
the 13 districts reported collecting 
data on program quality, such as 
the impressions of students or 
staff regarding the quality of the 



Table 11. 

The Number of Districts that Conducted Process 
and Outcome Evaluations 



Evaluation Method 


Number of 
Districts 




Yes 


No 


Process Evaluation 






^ Program Implementation 


12 


1 


v Implementation Quality 


8 


5 ' 


Outcome Evaluation 




— 


^ Longitudinal 


1 


12 


^ Cross Sectional 


9 


4 


Y Pre/Post Tests 7 


7 


6 


^ National/State Comparisons 


10 


J 


^ Experimental Design 


1 


12 
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a8am ' however ' ~ ,tat w ^ 

eff ° n ' addi, ‘° n ’ inf °™ ati0n — beyondTo 
° f 35 Part of 3 systematic evaluation of substance abuse prevention. 

Overall, school districts conducted few outcome evaluations that measured the unnrt nf 

a”s7e3the n D Pr ° 8ram In addltion ’ of the outcome evaluation 

, n purpose of the annual needs assessment required of the Title IV 

and Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act-rather than as nJZ T 

hid 

panng local school district data with state and national data referred to 1? 
non of the statewide SDFSCA Student Survey d * im P lem enta- 

and YRBS Survey. In both cases, the school 
districts used the data as part of the needs 
assessment for their Title IV application. Most 
school district supplemented the local data 



from the statewide surveys with other local 
data from the school district (suspensions, 
referrals, expulsions) and youth agencies * 
(Juvenile Probation). 



y Finding 



Most school districts conducted fairly 
comprehensive needs assessments that 
included results from statewide sur- 
veys and other local data. 



di$ f tS ’ 54% ) ported using pre 

abuse and violence prevention Pri 1 u 6 and attltu< ^ es about substance 
posttest .He pte and 

student knowledge and attitude changes about drug ux slveral !Lr h^lH 
ported that individual schools rnllppt^ . 8 b veral other school districts re- 

Know Your Body DA RE T ^ °" ° ,hcr pr0 « rams as 

no. aggregate ^nttnon’^o T S ^ M ° S ‘ Scho °' distnc,s > however, Hid 

dishicfeXtn TvZZZs indudeJ w7' he ; ^ SCh ° Pls 

tension Se" ices. The ™ T® " SUrVey devcIoped * ** Ex- 

and violence statistics every two years. 6 100 6006 ^ SeIf ' reported ’ su bstance abuse 
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Findings 






✓ 



idtntifcd a ' i0n °. f SUbS,anCe abuse Prevention programs used in Nevada public schools 
identified several .mportam findings that the Nevada Department of Education and To , 

sc oo istncts can use to improve substance abuse prevention efforts. The findings arc 
♦ Current trends in substance abuse and prevention behaviors show that— 

' f ,C0h0 ' C ° n,in “ es ,0 be ,he choice among Nevada students- however 

SSomT ^ d Th a a ‘ ,S ’ the of “ whoLTihdc 

^ d creSd .'B,nt C rt ° f s,ud ™ who had * leas, one 

nx Decreased. Binge drinking seems to be decreasing but Nevada cn.rWc 

are still above the national average for binge drinking. 

Tobacco use is declining most areas: the percentage of students who smoked 

creased Onk-dle'l fT ° f 13 d “ reaScd and dail - v smoking seems to have de- 

andfr * C e U5e 0 Sm0kin8 ,obacco remained stable The lifetime 

and frequent use of chewing tobacco is declininp Th^ iifw; , - llletlme 

smoking and chewing tobacco is b >» 
The use of marijuana seems to be increasing and Nevada students are above ,h. 

fmn P T'T ° f Wh ° “ d 

ye Js P ““ “ d frequcm rates) increased lightly over previous 



✓ 



✓ 



✓ 



Use of alcohol and marijuana on school property has increased. 
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♦ Nevada schools use a wide variety of commercial, locally developed and „ , 

program models in substance abuse and violence prevention pr^s ® 

♦ g^s >" Nevada are uni- versa, pro- 

♦ Most schools districts implemented prevention efforts that included multiple compo- 

♦ pu ^J c J 00l ^se five primary substance abuse prevention programs- 

U.A.R.E., Here s Looking at You 2000. Natural Helpers Student a • t § 
grams (SAP), and Counselor Programs. ? ^ AsS1Stance Pro- 

program.^o^mishi^practi^.^progr^s^th^i^Ql^gp^^^^J ^ 1 e ^ ect ' ve 
that has not been researched. errective, and a program 

* tio7p““ substance abuse proven- 

Protect A.BKT.Pe^rMentonrXg 

* r prevcntion ~ - «■** 

quately researched to dettZ Z^tentT “ ^ “* ^ 

the best practices in su^ceab^e prevenuriT “ NcVada include most »f 

preventiohm^^ul^^that^^hdy engag^s^ents^h^resentim^is^res . 3 ^ 1 ^ 0 ^ 316 

‘ tiveTytvting *“ ,hdr >»"— efforts by more ac- 

especially in helping teachers 

" eeds assessm ents that included 

pi ogress toward meeting program goals. 

The overall conclusion of the study is that Nevada schnni Hie* • * 

school districts across the nation, ^ile Nevada schooTn T ”* ^ t0 0ther 
tive research-based programs and nrarti h distnets implement some effec- 

been evaluated properly. CCS ’ m ° St programs curr ently in place have not 
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NSVada Substan ™ Muse and Violence Prevention Programs 



Recommendations 



context that the be inter P rcted ™thin the 

plement, little gu, dance existed. Recent researching^™” 8 ‘ ha ‘ ' hey CUITently im ’ 
now begun to identify effective practices and n „ ^ CC preventlon > however, has 
the nation an opportunity to reexamine th - 8ramS tbat offers sch ° o1 districts across 
fectiveness. * ‘ helr S “ bs,ancc ab ““ Potion programs for ef- 

Vetoes 8 , o “ rs U „Sl« a C b °“ Wi ‘ h ' hiS COn,eX ‘ “ d several 

in the schoddLSc^btled o^the l^T P !T ention pro 8 rams implemented 
fectiveness. 1 6 *** praCt,Ces ^ the USDE Principles of Ef- 

2 - The Nevada Department of Education (NDEUhnnld „ rn • i , 

help school districts ^ provide technical assistance to 

^ set measurable program goals, 

" S g r^sZ‘ mPkmem efftC,iVe ' «*—* ^use prevention pro- 

elop and conduct procedures to measure the effectiveness of nm 
measure progress toward achteving program goals of P^ams and 

^^“o^r ,0 d ign ,hdr " b —* 2buSe Prevention ef. 

NDE about effective programs a^ctices ^ Pr ° Vided by 

4 ' 

above. ’ P P implement the recommendations listed 
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Appendix A 

Effective Programs in Substance Abuse 



Prevention 



Appendix B 

Substance Abuse and Violence 



Prevention Survey Instrument 



Nevada Department of Education 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities 



Progress Report 
1997-98 



Local District Survey 
Part 2: School Drug Prevention Programs 



i nf0rma ‘ i0n ““ P “ 2 — School Drug 
April 24, 19mT y (W1,h attachmen,s > in one package „„ lour, hat 



Michael Fitzgerald, Coordinator 
Safe and Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Nevada Department of Education 
Health and Safety Team 
700 E. 5 th Street 

Carson City, Nevada 89701-9050 



District Drug Prevention Program Survey 



General Directions for Completing Survey 

planning ~ deS ' 8n “* ^ ' «*> 

survey for your entire Jli,Z Z 8 preVentlon P">8tam. Please complete this 

your entire district drug prevention program for the 1997-98 school year 

Program Design 

’ ' district r ^ ~ «* 

district). ’ C '' ^° r eac ^ °f l ^ e programs used in the 



Comprehensive Health and Drug Prevention Pro- 
grams 



N°. of Grade Lev- 
Schools | els 



a) D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance Education) 

b) Here’s Looking at You 2000 



No. of Stu- 
dents 



c) Know Your Body 



d) Project Alert 



e) Quest: Skills for Growing, Adolescence, or Action 

f) Positive Action 

g) Natural Helpers 

h) Nevada Health Course of Study 



i) Other (Specify) 
I j) Other (Specify) 

k) Other (Specify) 



1) Locally developed program (Specify) 



m) Locally developed program (Specify) 
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Program Implementation 

tains each of the prograi^compo'Iients bTcTT dlS ‘ r ‘ C ' drug P reve "lion program con- 
5- Refer to the desert^ wheSa the ® T™* in ,hc raIin 8 1 to 

is the likelihood that every student in the jP’'° 8ram important part of the rating scale 
ponen, (a, the rating given) ^“^ 0^1 2 ” “ ~“com- 

drug prevention curricula and that different cuirird™ 11311011 schools offer different 
components. Under each rating sc^e then nT may emphasi2e differe "‘ P^ram 
schools) that receive (or cover) the dtomotiIT* P crce| Mage of students (or 

if five of the ten element ^ 8i ™ F ° r 

rates a “5" on Social Resistance Skills then 50% of PreVeMi0n Curricula ">*• 
posed to the program component (a, the rating given i e^ f W ° UW bC 

Please provide a shor, summary of evidence supposing "your cloiej ^ 



2 . 



include ^ ^ TheSe skills 

standing media influences. ’ P 6 at,onsh, P s > assertiveness, and under- 



1 

These skills get little or no coverage 
in the program. 


2 


3 

These skills receive a moderate 
amount of coverage in the program. 
Teachers attempt to teach some of 
the skills fn cfiiHontr 


4 


5 

These skills receive major coverage 
in the program. Teachers emphasize 
these skills in drug prevention les 


Percent of students/schools: 




m,v jixn 1 iu Muuenis 




o r v T wihivjii IC^ 

sons. 



Evidence: 
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3 . 



Normal Education: The program teaches students that most people do not, in fact. 



use 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


This concept gets little or no cover- 1 
age in the program. 

PerrPnt nf chi/laiitc/cAk A Ai.. 




This concept receives a moderate 
amount of coverage in the program. 
Teachers attempt to teach some of 
this concept to students. 




This concept receives major cover- 
age in the program. Teachers em- 
phasize this concept in lessons. 



Evidence: 



4 ' ,eaC h,“ * T d ra " 8 ' skills including self- 

esteem, decision making, problem solving, communication skills, and resilience. § 




These skills get little or no coverage 
in the program. Teachers provide 
little coverage of these skills. 



Percent of students/schools: 
Evidence: 



These skills receive a moderate 
amount of coverage in the program. 
Teachers attempt to teach some of 
the skills to students. 



These skills receive major coverage 
in the program. Teachers emphasize 
these skills in drug prevention les- 
sons. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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s - ^ program ~ ^ 



1 

TL. . ■ j r "" "" 


2 


3 


4 


5 


tne materials are not appropriate to 
the interests and ability levels of 
students. Materials are either too 
advanced or too juvenile for older 
students. 




Some of the materials are appropri- 
ate to the interests and ability levels 
of students. Other materials are not 
geared to the appropriate age level. 




The materials are entirely appropri- 
ate for the age group with whom 
they are being used. 


Percent of students/schools: 







Evidence: 



6 ' oVr=fo„“ f , "' erTe " a0 " : THe Pr ° Sram is <*“**»< duration and has an adequate nuntber 



l 


2 


3 


4 


1 5 ~ 


The program is of short duration 
(one year or less) and contains fewer 
than ten lessons. 




The program spans at least two 
years with at least 10-15 lessons per 
year. 




The program spans three years or 
more and contains at least 10-15 
lessons per year. 


Percent of students/schools: 







Evidence: (Please indicate th, „n m ber of yeers and lessons per year coveied by die piogran,,. 
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school. 31 Re,eVance ‘ The P r °g ratT i is relevant to the cultural groups represented in the 




T'he program does not match the 
cultural needs of students in the 
school. Cultural groups do not iden- 
tify with the information in the pro- 
gram. 

Percent of students/schools: 
Evidence: 



The program addresses the cultural 
needs of some students at the 
schools, but additional materials are 
needed to address other populations. 



The program was designed to match 
the cultural needs of students. Mate- 
rials show an understanding of the 
culture of the students. 



dru^pre^^!on I pro^arn ie ^ mformation and activities to involve parents in the 




Percent of students/schools: 
Evidence: 
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~:=- — - -ps 



t 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


The program provides little or no 
information about how to tie school 
activities to the community. 




The program has some information 
and activities about involving the 
community, but more information is 
needed. 




The program has a number of ex- 
cellent resources for involving the 
community in the school prevention 
program. 


Percent of students/schools: 







Evidence: 



SKSSr J5T needs of studenc Fot — * 

le.es are geared more .o .heir specific needs and' concerns Pregnam °' St,ldem ad " 




The program has some relevance to 
the target group, but could have 
more specific information related to 
their needs. 



The program has little or no rele- 
vance to the students for whom it is 
being provided. Materials do not 
address their needs 

Percent of students/schools: 

program for their needs).^ SpeC ‘ fic t3rget groups (special populations) and the degree of relevance of the 



The program is completely appro- 
priate to the target audience. Most or 
all materials are relevant to their 
needs. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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1 1. Curriculum Infusion: To the extent possible, the prevention program has been integrated 
with other subject areas in the school. For instance, problem solving and decision making are 
taught through social studies or language arts. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


The program is taught in isolation 
from other subject areas and has 
little connection with other disci- 
plines. 




The drug program is integrated with 
other subject areas to some extent in 
some classrooms, but more integra- 
tion is needed. 




Most drug prevention activities are 
fully integrated with other subject 
areas in almost all classrooms. 



Percent of students/schools: 
Evidence: 



12. Instructional Strategies: Teaching strategies are consistent with program goals and out- 
comes. For instance, teachers use role playing, small group discussion and peer-led activities 
when appropriate. 



l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Most teaching involves didactic 
teaching with information being 
given to students. Very little discus- 
sion or class activities occur. 




The teacher provides informa- 
tion/lectures students about half the 
time, and there are some instances 
of class discussion, role-playing and 
peer-led activities. 




The instructional strategies are var- 
ied and rich and are appropriate to 
the information or concepts being 
presented. Students have ample op- 
portunities for discussion and active 
involvement. 



Percent of students/schools: 



Evidence: 
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13 fau^ a !h°'” 8: St2ff Provided ,o teachers. This tra,ni„„ has 

tion ^ h 3 ' Var ' e,y ° f ,ns,ructional skllls a "<i information about drug preven- 



1 


IT 


3 


4 


Staff training has been minimal. 
Very few staff have had two or more 
in-service days devoted to drug pre- 
vention programs. The training has 
had little or no effect on teaching 
styles. 

Percent nf 




Most staff have had two or more 
days of in-service training devoted 
to drug prevention instruction. This 
training has had some impact on 
their ability to deliver quality in- 
struction. 





Virtually all instructional staff have 
had several days of training in ef- 
fective drug prevention. The skills 
they have learned are evident in the 
classroom. Building leadership have 
also received training in drug pre- 
vention. 



Evidence: 






l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Teacher materials are not adequate 
to provide quality instruction. The 
instructions are not clear and the 
lessons are sometimes confusing. 





The program contains some good 
materials, but the quality is not con- 
sistent throughout the program. 
Some instructional areas are weak 
and not fully developed. 




The materials and instructions are 
clear and concise and give excellent 
advice on how to structure the pro- 
gram. Information materials are 
relevant, thorough, and accurate. 


Percent of students/schools: 







Evidence: 
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' 5 ' “ Sre “ mPrehe " SiVe ' faCtUal ' ■“"** - aPPropri- 



1 


2 


] 3 ~ " 


4 


5 


Student materials are poorly devel- 
oped and do not capture the interest 
of students. "The accuracy of some 
information is questionable. 




Student materials have some good 
qualities, but there are some short- 
comings. Some materials are not 
interesting to students and may not 
be completely accurate or up-to- 
date. 




The materials for students are ex- 
cellent. They capture student interest 
and are accurate and up-to-date. 


Percent of students/schools: 







Evidence: 



students asnTeded. ^ Pr0gram P r0vides a student assistance program and counseling for 



1 



LittJe or no individual assistance is 
available beyond the classroom for 
students. Teachers must provide 
individual assistance as needed. 



Some individual assistance is avail- 
able for students e g.. Student As- 
sistance Program (SAP), peer helper 
program, but more is needed. Not all 
students can get special assistance. 



Percent of students/schools: 
Evidence: 



Several outside resources are avail- 
able for students who need individ- 
ual assistance. Assistance is timely 
and thorough. 
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17. Implementation of Core Program Components: The basic content, structure, and delivery of the 
program have been implemented as intended by program developers. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Many features of the program such 
as materials, number of lessons 
taught, or professional development 
were eliminated or reduced when 
the program was implemented. 




Most of the original program fea- 
tures are being implemented but 
some important elements were 
eliminated, or not implemented in 
all classroom/schools. 




The program is being implemented 
virtually in its entirety in all schools 
and classrooms as it was intended 
when developed. 



Percent of students/schools: 



Evidence: (Explain which program components have been shortened or eliminated) 



18. Needs Assessment: District schools have made a systematic effort to identify student needs 
and set instructional priorities for selection of the prevention program. 



l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Little student needs assessment in- 
formation was used to determine the 
type of program to be selected. 




Some student needs assessment in- 
formation was obtained e.g., student 
use survey. It was used to set some 
general parameters for selecting a 
program. 




A comprehensive assessment of 
student needs was conducted before 
selecting the program. This infor- 
mation was used to select a program 
that matched the needs of students. 



Percent of students/schools: 



Evidence: 
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19. Program Selection: District schools have examined the research base on effective practices 
prior to selecting a new program. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Little or no research information 
was consulted prior to program se- 
lection. Selection was determined by 
reading brochures or information 
about commercial programs. 




Some research was conducted prior 
to selecting a program, but more 
investigation could have been con- 
ducted. 




A thorough search of the research 
literature was conducted prior to 
selection of the prevention program. 
It is consistent with the district's 
long range plan 



Percent of students/schools: 



Evidence: 



1 

| 

i 



1 

i 
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20 ' f r 7 eral ° fe J Vaiuati0n activities can be use to evaluate drug prevention nro- 

? f mdlCate (yCS ° r n0) which of the foll owing methods have been con 
due ed at ^ district level since 1993-94. (Please submifany 

P ding evaluations you have indicated as having completed). 2 



1 evaluation methods 


Yes 


PROCESS ASSESSMENTS 


Program implementation-^ documentation of program activi- 
ties, records of number of staff trained, numbers of individuals 
served, etc. 




Qualify of program implementation— impressions of students 
or staff regarding the quality of programs or services provided- 
e.g., evaluation of a training program, questionnaires collected 

from participants at the close of a special events regarding their 
reaction to the event. g 

OIJTmiUIT no n/in * r-r a 





Longitudinal Longitudinal data collection of outcomes 
measures (includes repeated measures on the same group of 
students; e.g, administering student use surveys to the same 
I group of students as the progress through various grades). 



Cross Sectional— Cross sectional data collection of outcome 
measures (includes administration of repeated measures on the 
same students; e.g., student use surveys administered to 10 th 
graders every year with comparisons made between one year’s 
tenth graders and the next year’s tenth graders). 

| Prefrost Tests— Comparison of pre and post assessments on 
the group receiving services. 



[ National and State Comparisons— Comparison of outcome 
measures for district students wi th national or state averages. 

| Experimental Design— Comparison of outcome measures for 
a treatment group (students receiving the program) and a con- 
tro group (students who do not receive the program). 



No 
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Examples of Effective Programs 



Applying Effective Strategies identified 52 research-based programs described as effective in at 
least one evaluation of the research on prevention programs. USED and EDC staff reviewed the 
programs list and concluded, upon further investigation of the literature (i.e., individual program 
evaluations) that the programs be identified as either “effective” or “promising.” It is not a com- 
plete list: more programs will be identified in the future. 

Effective Programs. The following programs are research-based and have consistently produced 
results as reported in the literature on substance abuse, violence and disruptive behavior preven- 
tion. 

S Across Ages 

S Adolescent Training and Learning 
S Anger Coping Intervention (Lohman) 

S BASIS Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America 

•S Bry’s Behavioral Monitoring and Reinforcement Program 

S Bullying Prevention Program 

■S Child Development Project (CDP) 

■S Effective School Project 
S Families and School Together (FAST) 

S Focus on Families 
■S Growing Healthy 
S Life Skills Training (LST) Program 
S The Midwestern Prevention Project (MPP) 

S Preparing for the Drug-Free Years 
S Project Northland ■ 

S Project PATHE 

■S Promoting Alternative Thinking Strategies 
S Quantum Opportunities 
■S Reconnecting Youth (RY) 

S Rotheram’s Social Skills Training (RSST) 

S Strengthening Families Program (SFP) 

^ Structural Family Therapy (SFT) Program for Hispanic Families 
S Student Training Through Urban Strategies (STATUS) 

S Weissberg’s Social Competence Promotion Program (WSCPP) 

S Young Negotiators 



The following programs can also be categorized as research-h^H , 

heel' ^d h skms. 8ram bCen Sh0Wn t0 Pr ° dUCe de$ired chan § es in ^owledge, attitudes .^rac- 

^ Adolescent Alcohol Prevention Trial (AAPT) 

^ Adolescent Transitions Program (ATP) 

^ Alcohol Misuse Prevention Program 
^ CHOICE Interventions 

^ Here s Looking at You, Two and 2000 
S I’m Special 

' Nebraska Network of Drug-Free Youth Program 
y Project ALERT 
Y Project CARE 

y Pr °J ec t SMART/SMART Leaders 
^ Project Success 

^ School Transitional Environment Project (STEP) 

* Seattle Social Development Project 
^ Teenage Health Teaching Modules 

pro bT ising ' ™ ey have becn reco *“- d p“ b - 

folly evaluated, and/or evaluation results are pending 1Catl ° n ‘ ^ ^ ^ n0t been 

^ Effective Behavior Support (EBS) 
y First Step to Success 
^ Lane School Program 

^ Multimodel School-Based Prevention Demonstration 
* PeaceBuilders 

^ Positive Adolescent Choices Training /PACT") 

^ Project ACHIEVE ’ 

' The ResoIvin § Conflict Creatively Program (RCCP) 

Second Step: A Violence Prevention Curriculum 

r ,iCing; PUWk —-meats, 

increase retail drug (i.e. tobacco) n ' * ^ -taking behaviors; drug supply interdiction to 

- westerly Public School'; 



Table 4b 

General Models of 

Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Programs 
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Table 4a — cont. 

Commercial Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention 
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Table 4c 

Locally-Developed Substance Abuse and Violence Prevention Programs 
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Local Programs 


Academy Anti-Drug Pres- 
entation Program (U) 


Child Abuse Presentations 
(U) 


Compilation of Resource 
Essentials (U) 


Creating Safe Harbors (U) 


Elko County Alert (1) 


Family Life/Sex Educa- 
tion/Aids (U) 


Human Growth & Devel- 
opment/Aids (U) 


Just Do It (U) 


Latch Key Safety Skills 
(S) 


Leadership Camp (S) 


Make Up Your Mind 
About Alcohol (U) 


Parent Education Classes 
(U) 


Parent Networks (U) 


Peer Presentation Program 
(U) 


S.H.A.R.E.(U) 


S.M.I.L.E. (U) 
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